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• This study ^xamiii^ti the relatioi^shipB among raaSiiig 
aotivitias, rules for pupil participation ^ jsitud^mt H^ng^gament^ and 
siibsaquent student achiev^emaBt in reading lassous taught fey student 
t^gahers {S1^) and eKperieiiced teachers (E!P tw<3^ ST/Bl* d:S^aids. wera 
observed j^nd interviewed iiiEtructad third and fourth grada 

pupils, iu r^^^ading* I'he teachers iu oiie dyad had similar participation 
gtructure^jt %ow0Vferi: their suhse^gpiaiitt stMaBt eugagemea^ student 
achiev^emmt ..w^r^ the pairticipatioE- structures of the^ 

s#coud d^ad differad, student eugagsma^t and achievement were alike* 
^he-.c<>n.txa^ts betweeti .d:^^^ levels of ehility 

feetweea rt^ie two student teaehers* ^he differential effectiveness of 
the studeut teachers suggests th^^t several factor^ may play 
importaftt> iiiterrelated roles in determining the ^success of novice 
jystacher^s* reading instruct io these student 

teachers Beetned to he explaine^d best by their^ conceptions of their 
roles as student teachers/ and the influence these conceptions had on 
their choice of parti?^ipation struC/tures and reading activities and 
thfeir ability to i»pleiBent these choices^ l^hese differences suggest 
that student teachers progi^ss at different rates in the process tsf 
learning to teach* {JD} ' v ' . ' - 
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A naturalistic invest I action was conducted tto describe the 

relationships amono- part i c i pat i on structures, r^'adinq activities* 

. ■ - , . _ , ,^ - ■ ^. 

student engagement, and subsequent student achievement in reading* 
lesscths taugh-t by student -teachers <STs) and -e^xperienced te*achers 
(ETs>, Data sources included classroom observat i ons^ .1 nterv i ews with 
the part ic i pant-fe, student teachers"* journals, ,and* students" 
comprehenst on test results. The .teachers in one ST/ET dyad had. 
similar* participation .stru^cturesj however their subsequent student 
engagement and, student achievement were different. While the 
part i it i pat 1 oh structures o-f the second dyad differed, student 

engagement and, ach i evemen t were alike. A major factor in expl*aining 

' ... ' ' ' ^ ' ."■ '. ' 

the di f f erences was each! student teacfier^'s conception of her 

professional role, i* ^. 
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The purpose of this study was to describe the differences in 

• " . . - . ■■ ■ . ' . ■ . • . . 

reading instruction of experienced" teachers and novice teachers* 

Specifically, the study examined the relationships aniong reading 

activities, rules for parties pat i on in these activities, student 

engagement, and subsequent' student achievement in reading lessons 

taught by student teachers and experience^ teachers. 

BACKGROUND ' / 

IbeoC^tical_Framewor^ ^ ^ 

Historically, two research paradigms have been used to study 

classroom processes — process-product and sociolinguistic. : The 

first body of research, process-product, focuses on teacher 

behaviors . and instructional processes that> faci 1 itate student 

achievement (see, for example, Rosenshine, 1979) «>. The second body 

of. r^^search, sociolinguistics, f ocuses cn^ the use of language i^n. 

' ■ s I. ' ' ' . ' ' 

* ■ . d ' ■ . 

classroom interaction <s^e, ^ fpr example, Wilrkinson, 1982) • The 
following discussion outlines the conceptual ^basis of each of these 
paradigms, as well as some examples' of how methods from the 
paradigms have been successfully merged. 

Much of the research on school achievement has been conducted 

in the process-product tradition, ufeing field-based correlational 

J 



studies and related experiments to investigate ^eacher .behaviors 
and instructional process<^s that fatilltate student achievement 
(e.g., Rosenshine, 1979). Assumptions that undergird this paradigm 
include the notion that the teacher behavior (e.g., questioning, 
feedback) affects student behavior (e.g., time on task) which, in 
turn, affects student achievement. Further, teacher behavior, 
student behavior, and subsequent student outcomes >c an be measured 
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and quantified. ^ Typically, low-inference ^ behavioral, observation 

« - . ■ " ", . ' . 

' ' ' * . '• • • ■ . . • . ' **' 

instruments have been used to record discrete instances 'oC teacher 

and . students behaviors achievement . jte^ti^'^have be^ 

student DUtcome?& (Dunkin 4c Biddle<^ ' 1974) • After teachei*- behavior, 

'• . • . ' / ■ ■ ■ ■■ . ■■ v ^ ■ ■ . . • . 

student behavior and student oiit'cdmes h(^ve been measured and 
quantified, correlational analyses have' been cQnducted to detecit 
relationships amoing th©--three sets of vari abl^s^ ^ ■ v4 



The social, org^anizatioh/ of a classroom setting traditionally 
has been the . domain of sbciolih^uists^ who have employed 
ethnographic and microethnographic methods to study interactional 
patterns in classrooms <see Ericksbn & Shultz, 1981). Typically, 
these microethnographic. studi ej>->H**av^ examined the lingui stiff 
patterns, of teacher-^-pupi 1 interaction to uncover the - rules of 

successful student participation in thfe specific conte>5t« Research 

* ■ ... 11 • 1 • . - ■ 

within tlt^is paradigm a^ssumes that Effective participation in 

classroom l/^® requires, the student to know more than academic 

knowledge; the student must also know how and> when to/ offer or ask 

for knowledge <Peterson' Z< Wilkinson, 1984)- Classroom 

commtipi cation is ^structured by the tfeacljer to facilitate the 

atquisition , of irnf ormation by students (Green, 1983)- "'"f^e 

structures, known as- participation structures, are the rules for 

listening, responding, and turrt--taking (Mehan, 1979). Moreover, 

each classroom context iS' unique; , tTfet is, each , context . is 

constituted by what people are doing and vih^re and when they are 

doing it <Erick5on Schultz, 1981),« To ensure their communicative 

competence, students must knqw the appropriate rules to apply in 

' '' ■ . . ■ ' . • ' ■ 

the various school contexts they encounter <liehan, 1980) « Those 

students who differ in their degree of communicative competence, 
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may find differential access to information and thu^ , differential 
academic success <Diss, 1983). ' 

In tfi'e effort to gain. ai richer description of 
teachi^-i earning procfessfes, several recent studies have merged thp^^ 
methods traditionally found in sociolinguistic and process-product 
paradigms to ^jiamine the organization and processes within the 
iilassroom (e.g-, Au St Mason, 19815 Peterson, Mi 1 kinson, Spinelli^^Sc 
Swing, 1984>- These studies have examined variables common to both 
paradigms (e*g«, student diversity, .interactional processes) by 

using fiipthods unique tq each paradigm _ie«g. , linguistic analyses of 

. • ■ .''/.'. 

classroom interaction,, behavioral recording of classropm processes 

■ -t • 

and* subsequent student achievement), and- focusing 'on different 
aspects of each variable. For eM^mple, in the realm of studeni: 

diversity, socidlingui sts have tended to focus on ethnicity, 

I • ' ■ . . 

linguistic competence, and -gender while process— product researchers 
Ijave primarily examined academic ability and prior, achievement. 
Studies^ merging methc^s from the two paradigms have examined the* , 
effects of academic ability and linguistic coinipetence on classroom 
processes, to .provide, important new information regarding thp 
interactive effects of . these variables <e.g., Peterson et al., ^1 
1984). . This interdisciplinary approach to the study of classroom^ 
interact! on provides additional information to address research 
quf^stions that have .not , been answered conclusively by research 
within a given approach. . - 

JBel evant_Resear ch . 

Our study ' focuses on the relationships between, classroom 
variables and student achievement in reading. In a number of 
studies conducted in the process-product tradition, academic ^ 
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engaged. time has emerged as a factoir related to studerit 
achi,evemeyit« Academic engaged time occurs when t>^ student attends 
to -or participates in the appropriate school task (e.g., lecture, 
i^eatwork, discuission, reading aloud). ' Higher levels of engaged 
^iqime on a relevant academic task at an appropriate level of, 
^Jifficulty . have been consi sten.tly and positively related to 
Achievement <De^nham & Lieberman, 1980). Furthermore, the rate of 
students' academic engagement is higher when the .students are- 
..actively participating in a teacheK directed lesson than whe.n they 
ace working independently (e.g., Deiquadri, Greenwood, 8c Hall^ 
1979; Fisher Bt al . , 1978) . \ 

• Several microethnographic studies have provided information 
about the \ relationships between patterns of teacher -student and 
student-student interaction and academic engaged time (Cazden'^ 
1981). For example, McDermott and Ardn (1978) found that engaged 
time and interactional patterns jdiffered during the reading lessons 
of top and bottom ability groups. Upon closer e>:amination of the 
interactional patterns^r McDgjrmott and Aron demonstrated that the 



two ability groups constituted-^ two different interactional 
environments, in which the students' attention ;^.as focused *on >,t wo 
different kinds bf\ prpblemsfc The interactions in the top reading 
group .centered around discussing the reading activities, while the 
interactions in the bottom group^ were • related mainly to management 
or discipline. The focus on content was associated with higher 
academic engagement rates than vthe fo^s on management ^d 
.discipline. 

In a study which merged methods from the process-product and 
socibl tnguistic traditions, Au and Mason (.1981) reported th^t 
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participation structures and reading activities were associated 
with student achievement-related behavior (e^g^^ acad^^mic engaged 
tiine^ number o-f correct student responses) * Moreover ^ they -found 
that a teacher who was indre familiar with stude^nts and their 
culture was more proficient in establishing effective participation 
structures, mai nt aini ng hi gh 1 evel s of student engagemeht ^ and 
eliciting a greater number of correct student responses tban a 
teacher who was unfamiliar with the students and their culture. 
These differences were attributed to differences in familiarity 
with culture- 

Wb hVpothesized that a comparable difference in proficfiency 
might e>!ist between eMperienced teachers .<who have had an 
opportunity to work with the students) and student/ teachers (who 
have been in the specific class context for a relatively short 
period .of time). Tliis hypothesis receives support from both an 
ethnographic and an information processing perspective- From an 
ethnographic perspective, Wolcott <1975) views education as a 
cultural process in which all new members must learn how to act 
appropriately and contribute to educational maintenance and 
improvement. As student teachers are relatively new members to the 
classroom content, it seems logical that they must learn the rules 
that guide their role as a teacher i, " From ah information pf^ttessing 
perspective, Doyle (1979) asserts that ..teachers must construct a 
classroom knowledge of how to predict* and manage student behavior 
through task planning and interaction arrangfen^entsf . (i.e., 
participation structures). Automaticity of management s^trategies \ 
by the teacher, as well as the students, facilitates the classroom 
interactional processes (Yinger,- 19S0) The c/assroom processes of 
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a Btu^Bnt teachar 1^0 hBB not rfevelojpjarf this classrt:i0a kriav*j0d9# 
clearly are not auti^itatie and m^y hm BUBtzmpttblB tt:i^ brmmktimif)% fram 

I ■ 

if the studi^nt teacher ha*^ not developerd the rtila^jr thi^n the 
i^tud^fifts hav«? ni^ Nay to wncovar thie rwlei^ far ^uccassfyl 
partiei patioit^ Cl#arly*r a stud^^t teacher nha had not 
conceptual i^sed h^r rule^ ^tructun© canrtot 0f^?ectivaly orch^stristte 
the participation structyres in her lessons* 

Based ori Au and Maswi^'s^ study and on th^ arguments by Waicatt, 
Doyle and Yingar^ nm hypothesizi^d that stud^h* tB^SiChm^B and 
experiancfed teachers would differ in the^r proficiency ; in 
establishing and orchestrating effective participation strtictures* 
We further speculated that this difference v^ould he reflected in 
student engagement and, ultimately, student achievement* *Our 
specific research questions weres * 

1# Are there differences' in l:he participation structures and 
— ' reading activities that, are Jiianifested in the classroom 
teaching of eKperienced teachers and student te^achers? 



2* Are there differences in 
spend engaged in reading 
eMpprienced teachers and 



the amounts of ti/ne students 
tasks during lessons taught by' 
student teachers? 



3* Arjife there differences in, student achievement in lessons 
taught by experienced teachers and student teachers? 

4* What are the relationships ampng participation 
structures, reading activities, student academic 
engagement, and student achievement in lessons taught 
• by experienced teachers and student teachers? 
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* , -, - /■ • ■ _ ' ' M^gl 4 ar0 ' 8f liar ti0 

t^m student tmmhnr ' «STI/is^pari0nt!:0d taacfier <ET> liyads 
pwtti^%pmtmdf. mnm in 'a. third grarffe r^r^adSiig cla^^.. -and the atliar in a 
^mirth gradig raadirig -class* The STs i»^re 4$i thm middle mi a 
* ti^n'-w^fek stodant- '^eaebirig ^jperi^mri^ that rBprBmntBd- the 
ctiiminatiort of a year--loniQ field a>iperierji:i»* The £Ts i^^re the head 
teach^e cjf thmir . grmtS^ iBvml teamsar and ^ach had sevw year^ of 
teaching Br*pBrim\cB^ The ET and ST cdufprisirig each dyad taught th^ 
samB intact ciass^ Th^ i^tiidi^ntiSsf all from an yypper leriddle 
si3ci0--0i:0nc3mic UBckprountiy wer^ in th0 high ahiSity r^aMng gratips 
for their grad^ l0v4Xs^ Thii^ i»iat^ a purpomv^ BamplB W&nzinf 1978) 
in which mcia-^conoMc status and reading ability ^bkb held 

tonBtBnt^ Th^B^ controls u^r^ considered vital as priB^vxcius^ 

i 

ra^aearch hai^ found |:hat diff'^rant irtteraiztimal patterns ax Ist 
across reading, ability group levels (for 0 raviaw^ see Aliington, 
19S3 or Hie^bert^ t9S33 and eKcr0S^ varying backgroynds (Mc00r«3tt, 
1974J ?e MasQr^ i9Sl>* Btta to the constraints ,of studmt 

teaching a^i^igrm^nts and the naed to mnim^^ aga^ differences of 
Students <i;^le ^fe Jteans^ 1981), ^bi rd and fourth grade cJass^^ i40re 
chosen as th^ participants* 
Rgggarch^fingcgdyrgg 

With its focus on natural J y occurring events in th^ classroom^ 

- { ■ . . ' ^ -i . • 

this ^tudy iB0rgfid jnethods froit two rmB^arch traditions 

J* 

socioiinguistic ethnography and process-product, ^ From the 
ethnographic tradition^ we eji^i^loyed i^icroethnographic laethods to 
examine classroo^i interactional patterns (Ericksor^ Shultz, 19815 
Hehan^r 19795 , and * ethnographic interview technigues to determine 
i participants* perspectives on the social organization o^ their 

reading lessons (SpradleVir 1979) ^ From the process-product 
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trmt$itimnf m^t^yetS a •. .feehaviaral j3lJsarv»itiOT. system tci. r0s:cr-il-- 

rend- J HQ activities' ain*! , stadisnt ^ngagia^'ant iJuriHQ raadin^ lessfsns. 

tHi^ fSftH and. . Bi%ith Hemim of thm . -farmml studieat " t^eachi rig 

li^sscmi^ in tte ttiirii and f mrtft. grpiias ti^t* 2'^l^m::^n stary 

cyc:!^^ i*!i0r^6^ - taught ^ach ^aefe %n thim gratfaj t^mi^ 2*^lassoi* stciry 
cycle i*as tauQht ^ach w^ie^k t*^^ fourth) m^fit Jl^ssans i^re 

ofesierv^d in th^ thir<^ gr^de^ and f^^itar in thB f mirth Qrade.* 

the t^lvi& reading^ l^^^ani^ provided th^ data #ith i^iAch ti^ describe 

■■'jc^^^,.-' ■ ' ■ . . . . 

.- -^ " '■ • . , 1 ' ■ - .- - 

iryias for parti feilpation^ and paftarns ^ af te^acher^stud^nt 

.rata' .li^r^ " .r^crardiS'd usin^ a l3^havi0ral afo^^^iatic^ft i^rrstrya^rit^r The 
mhtirm clasi^ m*^ is^^anined and th0 acade*^ic: lengfag^m^i^t fo^havSa^ 
each student Has racrorded using cmi^^-mniite r#card^if^9 cyclt^s* Th0 
criterion fcir academic mnQ^n^mmnt. t^l^^ ta thi^ t^achier or 

t..L X„.^v..«. ^. .^...e. „«H ST an. ^ to 

further infar mat afaiDut her Jasi^ons^ im*Q»f of tyrri^-^taking 
rules.^^ p4^rc^a}^tic«ns of dif ferieiiit^js^ and slMlaritla?^^ h^ti^i^n her 
iBUB^ns ahd th^ l^^sons c3^f har partni^r in the dy^d>#^ Student 
t^ach^r^ ^ ^bu and Tiesi^^rcher icHirnaJi^ pr&^itSmd additimal 

insight into the ^tudant tBBChmm'' cmtcmptimtB^ d# ^tudi^nt t^eachimg*^ 

Student sctsres^ od^ ccM^^piri^^siisnr t^i^ts^ imrm c^htaijcii^d mm 
ififdicator3S df student achi avemnt# Tests y^d iri the third grade' 
were^- comprxB^d of all co^reh^i^sim qaestians far the f^eeifSc 
stCHTies tayght during the observed les^cin^ that ^mrm ii^cliided in 

,1 / BBteowwwLft^ 



tills? feasal ^erio^ ymt' tmmt^ tn tlm fhurU% ^rodfa* t^tBtk v^mm ' 

■ t ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■■ • • ■ • ' ■ ■ ■• . f^. -"■ 

€:«nGtructad fey the ST md' p.lBO mnBi^tma of mmprmhmntmn Q««sstie«s;;, 
based on this stories. ta«ght -duriris™ ©^se?rv«3d Isbsohb* ; The tisaeh^*©. 
nitmn "'BBCh dyad^ almg with mne thB rm^^armBrB^ ^m^m'm&\ y-.. '-: 

CQiiol i tat iveSy J the cmmpr^^n^imn tBBtB um^ mithin ^th£^t i*yad f^rr . •.. 

f ^Sttt-«.^SSSS.Kf>i.S - ' ^tHmaqrmphi^^ analysis €fa/)f>M^ii^-^ . 

Mas coRiiJtictBrf t0 ascertain tha jiartie^ pants* pi^rBp«?ctives thisif ; 

■ ' ■ ' I- . ■ #■ '*■■■■■ .* ■ ■'• ' .. 

struet«rsss all ■ intisr actional / segments «i«^<.sf israi readiitt|,,, 

rfisc«assipr»^8 " Iist^/i'et;t«r©> from ssacl? vi«^B»tape« iasserj ' wE>re 

. e«sffli«ed, ' tising jFdcrcfeithnograpMc analysis- te^tmicfwe© IEricit3S»» % 

, t«3f forfft , ■ teacher -,-, .»i"i©sf*tation to '' singl© stiid«fj't or cias^t 

Btuil^t cal i --out,. ; stiidewt. vniuttteer), anet.^coriteiit; questioitj, 
■■..correct - respofi®©,;; ' i.nsprrect rBSfaonse, iselsavSoral BanetiSTt)* 
' preserviriQ- ^ 'the - statiaraliy - occurring sequertfees. Percentages of tiin»'^ 
. •■ teachesrs . ■■ sppnt^ %t%' dtiff-Krent rieadl*^g activities wer^ calcalateii,. »y 
-/■dividing- .the -ntjreber o-f lotervals durinij wfiich a- particular re^iStrtg 
^ ai:itivlty ^as racrard^d ■ by the total nvii^nr of intervals r^cr-iar dad 
.. ■ duririg vth0 jV5t«5raGtiviS-,#0g.man^ af ^acfi teatrhar^^ lessc;^^^^*' ^ T--tests ^ 
■ ;fcr., . d^pand^iit ^aji^p^l-0B . -run i^ithir* mch dyad ta rf^t ermine ^. 

• • -^cfiim^inerit- for ttt^ . lassor^s -taught by -''the ti^o teachers in that ' - 



. , . ■ ■ ■ ffmgtliara-.lf Berko -'■■^0.: 

Tho distinctions iJBtMsan ©jiperi^neeril teachers and. ^tuufent 
toact^cjrs . mfth ' regctrd to .reacting activStSos, psarticiiiatiori 
etry&tyrc?©^ ^i^- s*tasfGr»t aehiuveaj^rit were ccMWjpsSfjn thm we 

tiyp®fchi?sSsc2il. |tS ansS ,STS «fS?i r»ot di^f^r in tim way they tawQltt 

i - ■ ■■ ■ • - . • • 

fi«-o*'^' Ijifi^G &f rmiMn^ ^ctilvitlpss arid parti c:l pat ion structurstsJ | 

■ « . - . . . i- . ■ ■ « ■ ■ . " 

an)^ acMevfementJ *<?Dro " difftjrertt* . In contrasts £14 and ST4 usef«S 
fliff«»r«3fi»t r*&a(diii@ activities; m& inter act ienal ©tyli^B, >yt their 
tcacltirjig re*s|slted in MMIar ©t«dent a«ti:<sfflies« Because th«»se 
cesntriastSs we 5l<sc:i^i3cE tm esaifti tte iSat© f*3r tJI f f ersewce© toetweeo ' 

£?%eri©ncod teacter a«d ©twdent 't^aeini&r ^**tttiin mmch 'tiyaa* Results 
»f. t*i^©se a«€iiysa© are- ."^riessnt^d in tdi-m^ of m&eh a&pmn^&in^ 

Jim^^^tM^WCM^^t^^ » The teachers in th^ third 'grade nym 



iWtZ anrt ST:s> 'tis^d sjiJWiSar ressliPiQ activities aitsS spemt caipparetele 
aiftmififts mf t.tmB in i^ach ^ictivity 'i^m^ Both pnt^^t^d 

'm^iwr part a* tt>B "^tisiiii^gr , a f^sal^ lifroup difcu^sian f«^«iat. 

wDrl'.slifi^0t% v?arl^bTOlm>* fiT3 arid STS also^ ^Bii«f>i^yacl siinilar 
parti cipatSoi^ ^tmctiira^--, Tafel^ 2)... In -^tte #arjority a# 

instar*cseE, 'm&ch t^atrheK^ cai-iwi aift stwd^rttis, either voiiinteerS 
•n*€i»^ ' h8nd~r»is4f»gJ Gr^«»-voiyfit^)^r^ .(4-©., t^sacher nio»li»atii3rt> , 
to r^spentif tia ' t^aacher nwestlons. I th& acc«ptahlClr''*«rifir^ rule 
dlfifj«ni3isfl Mpm th© position of ttiiB teacher, ©nid the .presentagtm^^ 
th0 ' ■qti»i&ti«a#** e»a«^J.^, EXS artil ST2j ace^pted call-icmts 
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i^^ri th0y t^^re cs^ri^f^tad a*4ay fraa tli^ -cXaBS^* gT3 aSso accepted 

■ . ^ : " * " " ' ^ ; \ 

call*-i:jiite during "a unique ini^tivatiaiiai ai:ti-vity us^d to introduce 

' ■. . • • ■ . ' ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ 

onB of the stori^s^r itn^'^mis^^ tMB activity accounted fc^r iOS of 
the iS7 t7H%3 dhlsruptivi^ t^r ntm^izxmt^nt r^l^t^cl call-^outs. that 
'Cjcciirrad during ETS*s lessms*) - / 



Inp^rt Tablas 1 and 2 hBtm 

MhSJi^ thair raJe Btructuras /4ere simiiiar^ ST3^ i^as- 
' i»f fectiv^ in enforcement the r^ileis than was as indicated by 

ttm gri»at<6?r niminteer 'of sanctions dia^liv^rad 'during tier lessons <S& 
versus iJurijng thrive hours Snteractlva r^rsttfiinQ activity^, b^b 

Tafsl^ Clig^s^ e^jamlriatian c>f the inti?rviews a'mi 1 nter act i cental 

seqfti^nces -vO^FiFer^cf several possible ^Mpt^rjations ^t$t ' thSs 

^videncrad !by ti|t^ fact that she-vcpoltl artit:ulate the sittiation^ in 
'mhich Bhm '^mt:t:^ptm5 . caH-^outs *#i|'Jfr ST3 ^coyli* not* Further^ in 
t^lfetngt ~ ahoiit 'her taacltingiji ^ST3 ^as ambiv^isnt afoaut th^ 

thBy^tl tB-tuiSBntBl say things^^ An^ Vll ^Bnt to -go ahead pick 
i4> isamethins they JtiJift saicit but*** I'^m not ^re aii the tii60 

aSf^ut ac:krjtwl©d§iiifg tWBm th^y ciidri^t raise their hand*^*" 

I / ' ' • 

rlM^ ambivaienicte ref lectml. l^-^-'aif ^qhl l ^ rved inconsist«^ncy in rule 

. .- / .. 4 .- . ■ - . _ . . ^ . ....... 

^l«f^f^rC2aitlttlt*';^ '. '^-^ " . . ■ 

•©if f erencrfes in thi^ itatiir^ the^ sttidimt beh^atvia^* sancti^mis^il 
by and ST3 fi/rthier iilustrati^ a. rflf f^rer^tiai ' l^s^vel of 

effectiveness hmtm^mn /the ;ti^p\ taai:hers iw&tm^^ fablfe S>* The tw0 
feihds hi»h.avkors that r^^ceiv-i^d sahctimi^ - during thi^ ©bserveiS^ 
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.mit inft^m^tt^ni -'i^^ tfo) ' Stuilarit -^SsbejNavic^ playing i^ith_ ■ 

parti cSp^tis? laMli^ A W0r# related ta ^tudi^t niisfaahavior^ the 
total 43f S6 sanctianiS racorded far ST3^ S& nur^ ^^Jated to 
Pfa[rti^lpation and SO i^^iere r^l ated tci misteehaviisr* 



Insert Table ^ hBrm 



■>■;-' Ft^'her ^M^aiSi'inatioif ET3*^ sanc:tians indicated that . 17" of 
■ tti^ ' 22,. rmlB^mdt . tu p^rtlcipatioj^ occyi^ad, dyHn^ the lesson 
idi^ntldnmf-: 'm^rti'mrf - '-in i:onduixtj^d„:ap;jac^ ur^life^ the 

activiti-a^ during tJh^ other sev^n ' leBsons obis^rved ir) the third 
" ;.gradiB^ siEsttiOQ-. , This acttSvJty %#as^ de»i:fn^d to mhance^ the students* 
ai*iar-0na^s of the^ ^^tory^-s; th^^-^visyalt.y haridlc:a|3p«^ childrerHi. In 
Jt.^ . . stud^^ritk nm^m Bnpmriwmnt^inQ m v#iat it i^Quld 

toa l-ikm to be tolifid* iilhii^-th^^ e of the u^tiaX ri^isidinp lesson 

had -.cha^o^dj^ ET3^ -still tryilhig to* i'js^osp the"sai^-r^ 
tyipically tisad in lesions that involved di^yssic« *^trii:tly rei^ti^ 
to the t^nt* The stud^ts apparently fistd a dlff^e^ht notiort of thm 

. ^gppropr i at a'- nay '-to participate ^^-tharr N^s ^>^|3f^cted t^y ETS^^ as 

'^vidianced fey the iiit:ri5»asmf rtuiitf^ar of i:all-*outa^ 
^'BnctimtB.m^ "■ We - can speculate that if this I ess^op' h^d. ham m mil ar 
to this^ other lessons tafught hy ETS^ h^e^r total mi^h^r of call'^oiits 
and sanctioins *iould hav0 h0Bn JoH^er*. : , . " 

The niui^er and kinds of sfiioctio^s dMiver^d- fey BT3 

'acr^t^B ■ h^r four ifes^obs iwm T^hle S5* ;iN**41^ it- is/app^rant that 



Hagiiartj tt Borko - iS 
^tijidi^nts ^&rm san<st4an^ f «3r attempting to particip^t^s ir\ an 
ifiiapfir*^priate mannary of particular interest is tfj0 nymber of 
QccaBians in^ %4hSch stiidants s^amingly ctidse not tt> participatey as 
^vid^Cied by thmr misbehavior reading a ccjmic bcjok held 

^nder a d^sit 3. playing with trucks during a reading circle jactivity^, . 
talking with a neighfear). The fact that ^ nf her sanctions were 
daliv^^red to students who had chosen not ^o engage themselves in 
the lesson suggests that ST3 had difficulty in ifiaintaining student 
participation* In contrast, whvle numerous sanctions were imposed 
by ET3y those sanctions were the result of students whR were trying 
to participate in the reading activity* 

^Ihg;^^£surth^ grade^^jjlyad * IHhe fourth grade teachers (ET4 and 

ST4> used different reading activities <see Table i)» ET4 
preferred to lecture briefly, then have students engage in 
independent work f o^ the maiofity of reading class titne* ST4 
preferred more interactional activities^ spending /Ucw-e time asking 
them Cthe student s3 " to respond »•* ET4 and ST4 also employed 
different participation structures during interactional segments of 
lessons «see Table 2>* ST4 enforced hand-raising as a means of 
gaining tibe floor and \ often called upon ncm'-'vqflunteers^ Shn 
eJ^plain^d^ **1 find that keeps, them on their t5^es a little bit 
more*** When £T4 did hold discussions^ she also >(egui red students 
tpf raii^m their handsi hc^ever^ she seldom ns^inated'-non-volunteers* 
. As wa*^ true for the third grade dyad 3, therji were differences 
in the nuf^er of sanctions delivered by the two fourth grade 
teachers <see Table 3> • During the 21 mnutes of interactive 
reading activities observed in ET4'*s lessons^ tvjo sancticms were 
recorded, both related to behavior- In contrast, during the 50 ■ 
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minutBB of interacltive reading activities ob0erved in ST4'^ 
lessons^ 18 sanctions ^ere recor^d^d. Six sanctibn© occurred 
^plipwinQ student atjtempts. to participate? i2 were related to 
student misbehavior* | While^ differences within the dyad do e^isty ' 
the^ can' be. parti ally accounted for by the different activities 
<i «e- X ^^Q^^texts) created by the two teachers. The interactive 
s portionSs of ET4*s lessons were extremely structured, resulting in 
only 49 "inter actional ^exchanges between ET4 and the students-r ST4 

^ ■ ■" .\ - ■ \ " ■ ■ .■" ■ 

employed moif^e discussion activities, resulting in 243 interactional 



exchanges. Hence, unlike in the third grade dyad, the dS^-f?er ences 
in number and \kl nds oi sanctions imposed by the fourth grade dyad 
did not necessariN^y reflect differences in effectiveness, but 

■ • \ ■ 1 ■ • .. ' ■ ■ ■ • ..; 

instead, may have re'flecljted differences in the activitiesS conducted 

by ST4 and ET4w \ j 

■ . . \ ' " ' ' ■ ■ , . . ■ - ■ ■ • 

, Student Academic Engaged ^Od„Achieve|nent 

The third grade ,dyad « A significant difference < t £73 — 



3*08, E <;05, two-^tailed 



i) was fourkf between the students' ^academic 
engagement during interactive segments of lessons taugb^i by ET3 and 
ST3» In ET3^s lessons, | studen^^> were engaged 935i of the time; in 
ST3^s lessons, students j were en^ged S5.SX of the time. Theke 
results^ coupled with ti]e data on^anct ions delivered by ET3 and 
ST3, support flcDei^mott i^nd Aron*s (1978) findings that lower 
academic engagement rates were associa1;:ed with teacher-student 
interactions which focused on discipline as opposed to reading 
content. ' v 

On the comprehensidfh tests, students sc^ored significantly 
higher ( jt E203 = 5*77, b <»01, two-^tailed) on tKp material taught 
by ET3 <90%) than by ST3 f6S«6%)- The pattern oiF differences in 
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student: engagement and academic .achievement in this study 
corroborates the positive relationships found in previous research 
XDenham Sc t.ieberman, 1980) . ^ . - 

_Itlg_i-£oyLth^_gr ade_.^ dj(jad • The percentage of student engaged 
time was identical for lessons taught by ET4 and ST4« ^ The stiitlehts 
were oriented to either the teacher or the task 86.5% of the time. 
On the comprehen5;i-pn tests, the mean score on the material taught 
by ET4 was 96%; on the material taught by ST4, it was 93%. These 
differences were not statistically significant < t C263 = 1.23, b 
>^.05, twd-tai led) . , Again, as the research would predict, similar 
per^xcentages of engaged time were related to, similar in achievement 
tes# performances. Interestihgly, ET4's greater use of independent 
work was pot associated with lower engagement rates found in the 
work by Fisher and colleagues; <197S>. 

Relationships.among Reading Act i v it a es^ Participation 
Structures^ Hnqaqed Tirne^ a nd Achievement 

To summarize? the teachers in the third grade dyad ii^ed 
similar reading - activities and participation structures;, however , 

they differed in number and kinds of student behavior that were 

\ • • ■ ■ , 
sanctioned, student engagement,, and student /^achievement. Thus, 

while the lessons of ET3 and ST3 appeared to follow the same rule 

structure, the degree of success with which, the teachers 

implemented the rule structure and faci 1 itated student engagement. 

and achievement differed. On t{?e other hand, whi<Le the fourth 

grade teachers^ reading activities, participation structured, and 

numbers of sanctions differed, student engagement .and achievement 

were similar. Although their rule structures and styles of 

classroom interaction were different, these teachers seemed to-be 
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* ' • ■ " ' ■ ' - •• ■ . ' ' 

ji^qualiy effective in maintaining student engagement and 

facilitating student achievement- 

■ • •■ . I , 

These contrast 5 between dyads indicate the differential 
ef.fectivenesy "of the, two student teachers. As measured by number 
and kinds \ of sanctions, student engagement, and student^ 
.achievement, \ST4 was more successful in 'teaching the observed 

reading lessdns than was ST3« One possible e;^;pianati on for the 

/ • ■ ■ ' ' . " ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

differences in effectiveness may lie in the way each ST approached 

"her^^role as/a student teacher. ST3 chose to emulateNfeTS's style of 

interaction and ^.^r choice of activities. For e>!ampleV when asked 

why she chose to have the students read orally, ST3* stated, "I've 

■ * ■ ■ . < 

noticed that ^he CET33 has them read every once in a while orally, 
that's why I /did it yesterday." When asked about similarities and 
differences iji their activities and rule structures, ST3 stated, "I 
find them r^al similar... I don't feel that mine are as organized, 
lim,. . we botr/ do the\same thing." In contrast, ST4 chose to employ 
her own teaching strategies. She stated that while her goals and 
objectives were the same as ET4's, she chose to use those 
interactional styles and teaching activities that she felt worked 
best for her. 

Differences in ST3'5 and ST4' s cpnceptions of their roles were 
also reflected in the^ relationship each wished to have with her 
students. ST3's, major goals were to have a posijiive interpersonal 
relationship with her students and to ensure that students enjoyed 
being in her classroom. - ST4 was moiK^ concerned that students* 
perceive her as an authority figure and obey herj rules. During an 
informal interview, ST4 related an anecdote i in which a student 
asked her if she was a student teacher'. After she -replied, "Yes," 
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the surprised student commented ^ "You can't, be! You don^'t let us 

" • " ■ ' . • ' . ■ V • ■ ' • 

get away with - anything. You' re such a prof essional ! " 

' ■ ■ " .J " . ' ' • . • ^ " • ■ ■ ' • • 

These patterns in the data ' suggest that the differences in 

student tipacher effectiveness, as measured by teacher sanctions^i 

student academic engagement, and student achievement, may have been 

a result of the success with which each student teacher implemented 

the participation structures she Selected. This differential 

success, in turn, may have beenj,«a function of the fact .that ST4 wa^s 

employing her own teaching strategies and interactional- styles and 

attempting to establish herself as an authority figure in theK 

classroom, whereas ST3 was attempting to emulate the teaching of 

ET3 and to maintain a positive interpersonal relationship with her 

students. _ 

One reason for the&e differences between the student 'teachers 

may be that ST4 had progressed further in her development as a 

teacher by , the time of data collection, despite th^ fact that both 

student teachers had ^ spent equal amounts of timj^ in classrooms. 

This interpretation is i&upported by the studies conducted by 

Griffin and colleagues (1983), Hoy' (1968), Hukill and Hughes 

(1983), Jones (1982), Mahan and Lacefield (1978), and Zeichner and 

Tabachnick (1983). Specifically, these' groups of researchers found 

that student teachers in the beginning of their student .teaching 

experience were concerned with maintaining ibositive interpersonal 

relationships with their students. Toward the end of their 

'perience, they became, more concerned with their role as an 

a^thoriity and the effectiveness with which they Enforced rule 

str^uctures. Clearly, ST3 seemed more like student teachers with 

little classroom experience,, whereas ST4's behaviors and thoughts 
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. ■ • " * ■ ' r ^ : ^ ' • 

were iftore siiriilar to those of student teachers at the end of their 

, . . ■ . / ; . ■ - ^ : 

student teaching experience. Further, ST4' 5 greater ability to 

■•• ' ■ • ■ ■ ' .'■ • \ • 

articulate and implement participation structures suggests a better 

• / • ■ • , 

developed understanding ybf the structuring of '^tzlassr bom activities 

JDoylB, 1979; Yinger, i9s6) . 

' • */ CONCLUSIONS 

The dif f erentiai^ef f ecti^ tb>a student teachers in this 

/^^uggests th^at several factors may play important, 
interrelated roles / in determining the success of novice teachers' 
reading instruction. Specif icailly, the success of these student 
teachers, as measured by student engagement and achievement , seemed 
to be eMplainea best by their conceptions of their roles as student 
teachers and ythe influence these conceptions had on their choice pf 
parti cipatio;^ structures and reading activities and their ability 



to implem<^t these choices. Further, these differences in role 
conceptions, teaching strategies, and teaching effectiveness, when 
viewed /within a developmental framework, suggest that student 

/. ■ . ■ . ' - . r - 

teache^^s progress at different rates in the process of learning to 

"■teac^. . " ..^ - ■ . - ■ ■ • 

/ . While this study provides insight into the process of learning 
to teach reading, sevelral questions remaitj unanswered. For 
e>;ample, what characteristics of student teacher s, cooperating 
teachers, or the match between a student teacher and cooperating 
teacher facilitate learning to teach? What guidance can 
cooperating teachers provide to help student teachers choose and 
implement reading activities and participation structures that will 
be successful for them? 

This study's generalizability is limited due to factors such 
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■ • . ■•■ ■ = • ■ /• 

as sample size, number of obB&rv&d lessons, and range of abilityf 
and age of students* However, we believe that the findings,; 
conclusions, and questions warrant .fuirther investigation of studejn'|t 
teacher/experienced teacher dyads in different contexts and acros,W 
the entire ci inicai field experience. " For example, identification 
and - description of changes in interactional patterns over time 
would' offer additional insight into teaching as a developmental 
process* Such investigations, by increasing our under^tandihO j 0f 

■ . , . ■ • . •■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

the complex and individualized process of becoming a teacher, 
should help teacher educators to design appropriate, effective 
teacher preparation programs. 
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Table i. , Percentage" of 11m Each Teacher Spent frt 'Various Kinds of Readtng 



Activities 



ETS $13 £14, ST4 - 

Interactive! . * 

^ ' - ' Oral Reading 

Discussion "61 61 23 . 55 

MsPt^n/iecture . .. 

- ' Independent-: ^ ^ . ,- ■ 

^Silent Reading 27 -29 68 35 

"Worksheets/Workbooks - , 

% Non-Readtngj • • 

mnagefflent " It 10 ' . 9 .-10 

Affective ■ , ■ ■ 

e- 2, Percenta-3& of Participation Structures Occorrlng i n the jCnteractive 
• Phases ^of"£actii Teactie^'s ^eaJlng Less ons " '"^^ v;' / ■ ■ ■ ■ " 



t ■ 


' . £T3^ 


' ST3^ 


■■ 




Teacher nomination 
Cnoft-vol uBteer)^ 


'32' 


30 


~ .4- 


24 


Hantt-raisina 
.(volunteeyj . 


. 23" 


31" 


B8 




Call -out answer to - 
teacfter question 




. 13 


6 




Can -out content- 
related inforaiatioR * 


• • 11 . 


..' '7 ' . 




■ 7 


Call -out non-content 


18 


9 ^ 


" ■ t ■ 


5 


related or disruptive 










Call-i^ut far: 
nomination 


; 3 




.X- 


• 1 


Call -out content^ 
related question 


2 






2 . 


UaU «p to teacher 


.1 




Q 


c 0 



Based on thm& ftours of li^teractivs reading activity and 792 interactional 
.sequences across four reading lessons,- 

%ssed on three hoars of interactive reading activity and 823 interactional 
sequences across four reading Imons. 

%ased on 2i minytes of Interactive reading activity and 49 interactional ■ 
sequences across; two. reading lessons, . . ^ 

^Bassd ^n 50 minutes of interactive reading activity and 243 interactional 
seQaencas across tvio reading lessons. ' 



Table 3. Humbei^ of Sanctions and Kinds of Behaviors Sanctioned by Each 
- Teacher durl ng I nteractt onal Sepents of Raadliig - Lessons . ' 





pi 


ET3 




" ST3 
F B 


T ' 


^ p 


ET4 
B 


T 


p". 


ST4 
B 


T 


lesson 






■■- 










- ■ ■ 






■ ■ 


■ i .;: 




■ 2', 




to '^13 


23 


0 


1- 


1 


2 


5 


7 




0 


1 


1 


6 2' 


8 


0 


■■1 


1 ■ 


■ . 4 


7 


n 




' 17 


2 


19 


•13 26 


39 
















■ .ri 


1 


2 


• 7 9 


16 




> 




















0 


■'£.—■ 




- 6 


12 


18 



P ~ sanctions related to V^t^^^ to participate which violate the 

teacher *s.oanera1 rule structare '(e*g*^ caning out during teacher 
nomination;- • ^ - . . 

8 ^ sanctions related to-mlsbehavlor (e.g^^* student playing with toys during 
discussion)* > — 
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